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work, needed any such trifling occasion to fix a
purpose of which dynastic considerations were the
sole determining motive.

Bismarck's skilful diplomacy had simply forced
the French Empire to appear as what it really was,
the aggressor. But for its desire to prevent the
completion of German unity and to seize the Rhine
provinces there would have been no war. And
when the declaration of war came from Paris, the
Prussian Minister excited still further prejudice
against Napoleon III. by publishing the draft
project of a treaty confidentially submitted to him
in 1866 for the forcible annexation of Belgium to
France, with a guarantee of Prussia's armed support
against any Power opposing itself to this act of
spoliation. The draft was in the handwriting of
the Due de Gramont, at that time French Ambas-
sador at Berlin; and its genuineness, although
long denied, is now admitted on all sides. Even
in 1870 the Orleanist Revue des Deux Mondes saw
nothing objectionable or surprising about the
proposal, except that it should have been betrayed
by Bismarck.

England, as the Power most interested in
Belgian independence, was evidently the Power
threatened with war by her imperial ally in the
draft treaty, and her Government now hastened to
guard against the danger by contracting a treaty
with the two belligerents respectively, providing
that, " if the armies of either violated the neutrality
of Belgium, Great Britain should co-operate with
the armies of the other for its defence."1 Both

1 Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, vol. ii., p. 505.